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Democracy and Discipline 


M UCH type has been set, some of it for these 
columns, in an effort to clarify the origins of 
the democratic tradition and its relation to Christi- 
anity. That Christianity cannot be fully identified 
with democracy in any sense of the latter concept 
should be obvious. As Professor Outler has said, 
democracy is “congenial to Christianity but not 
congenital with it.’ Yet any attempt to make 
explicit the meaning of Christianity in terms of 
human relationships results in what is unmistakably 
a statement of the democratic way of life. This is 
why Vice-President Wallace is able to regard democ- 
racy as “the only true expression of Christianity.” 
For most of us, political democracy acquires its 
validity and its merit not from the fact that majority 
rule is a superior method of government, but from 
the fact that a democratic order is the expression in 
political terms of a spiritual ideal. It implements 
the principles of liberty and equality, both of which 
are ethical concepts. 

Controversy has run high over the issue whether 
or not the democratic faith—faith in the potency and 
durability of the democratic ideal—requires for its 
own permanence a belief in man’s spiritual descent 
as a child of God. Is it essential to democracy that 
man be conceived as fashioned in the divine image, 
or is the philosophy of the Enlightenment with its 
exaltation of man in his own right a sufficient basis 
for a democratic faith? To insist on the former 
seems to involve a gratuitous discounting of the 
democratic convictions of a host of contemporary 
secular defenders of democracy, some of whom, if 
they are to be known by their fruits, are surely 
among the staunchest supporters of democracy in 
principle and practice. This is, to say the least, 
less than magnanimous. An alternative is to attribute 
a secular attachment to democracy to an unconscious 
dependence on unrecognized religious assumptions 
that inform our Western culture. This may be a 
true insight but the conclusion is speculative, for 
only history can give a verdict on the durability of 
such a secular faith. 

What seems more to the point at this critical time 
is to recognize that in very large part democracy 


as we have it is not a great faith at all, either religious 
or secular, but a creed of individualism which ex- 
hausts itself in a declaration that we don’t propose 
to be pushed around. For there is no blinking the 
fact that Western democracy in its public aspect is 
bound up with the laissez faire system of political 
economy and participates in the precariousness from 
which that system now suffers. Ardent exponents 
of free economic enterprise like to emphasize this 
historical kinship between democracy and economic 
liberalism. But those who see in democracy the 
embodiment of a high religious or humanistic faith 
can get little satisfaction out of the historic identifi- 
cation of the democratic movement with the rise of 
a bourgeois economy. Incidentally, if Roman Cath- 
olics are at times less than lyrical about democracy, 
it may be due in part to the fact that Catholic doc- 
trine has distinguished much more sharply than 
Protestant between the Christian and the capitalist 
ethic. Whether we like it or not, the Western 
democracies are a trifle too near for their moral 
comfort to the totalitarian characterization of them 
as plutocracies. That those fascist outpourings are 
indulged in by way of glorifying a bastard “social- 
ism” does not remove their sting. It is to be feared 
that from the distance cf the fighting fronts where 
our men are dying our “crusade” for the four 
freedoms, when garnished with sharp contests on 
the home front between economic interest groups and 
with spiteful political cabals, is less than inspiring. 

It is hardly too much to say that a substantial 
portion of our citizenry would have preferred to 
give Hitler what he wanted in Europe if it could 
have been done without jeopardizing highly prized: 
privileges. 

Democracy is indeed in crisis today, quite without 
reference to the war. To call America a democratic 
nation is perhaps correct in the same measure as to 
call it a Christian nation: general assent is given to 
it as a system of values and moral sanctions, but 
these are honored as much in the breach as in the 
observance. To most people the issue of acceptance 
or rejection of democracy as a way of life has never 
been brought home as a matter of personal decision. 








Hitherto no great urgency has seemed to attend 
the choice. Today, the high tempo of political and 
economic change, accentuated by the war, creates 
a new situation. Again the parallel to the appeal of 
the Christian gospel is striking. A general philo- 
sophical orientation is one thing; a personal ethical 
decision is another. Such a decision involves com- 
mitment to a discipline of life. We may affirm the 
immeasurable worth of the individual person until 
the phrase grows tiresome without undergoing the 
spiritual revolution in ourselves that will cause us 
to treat all human beings as ends rather than means 
to our own ends. Where today, in politics, in 
business, in education, even in church administra- 
tion, do we see this spiritually revolutionary prin- 
ciple impressively demonstrated? For us who call 
ourselves Christian, making democracy work is all 
of a piece with making Christianity work as a way 
of life. 


The contribution of Christianity to the achieve- 
ment of democracy is therefore more than a meta- 
physical matter—more than maintaining the propo- 
sition that man is made in the image of God. 
Indeed this great doctrine has been somewhat spoiled 
in Protestantism—not merely by exaggerating the 
disaster that has befallen the “image” and inducing 
excessive pessimism in consequence, but by individ- 
ualizing the concepts of justification and regenera- 
tion. Here Protestantism has fallen in with the 
secular ethic of our age, with its nominalistic em- 
phasis on the ultimacy of the single, private individ- 
ual. The menace of totalitarianism has frightened 
us into a still further emphasis on the free individ- 
ual, as if the influence of a disciplinary community 
could not be realized without exposing humanity to 
the encroachments of an omnicompetent state. 
Meanwhile fascism has been filling the spiritual void 
in men’s souls left by an atomistic type of democ- 
racy that is powerless to create organic fellowship. 

It would seem that the Church, the spiritual 
community which is the supreme expression of 
Christianity, has the effectual word if it will speak 
it, the potential influence if it can exercise it, to 
supply the organic quality that our chaotic society 
so sorely needs. It is as true today as when Plato 
put it into the mouth of Socrates that democracy 
is always in peril of destruction from within: 
“democracy has her own good, of which the in- 
satiable desire brings her to dissolution.” That 
good, he said, is freedom, the “glory of the demo- 
cratic state.” These words have a melancholy timeli- 
ness today, when democracy is equated to free- 
dom from restraint, whether by foreign pressure 
or domestic government. The insatiable desire for 





private liberty produces the pressure blocs that 
destroy liberty by making social order impossible. 
Professor Ferré has reminded us that the whole 
conception of liberty as resting on inalienable private 
rights is without support in Christian philosophy, 
which gives the individual status by virtue of his 
membership in a corporate spiritual fellowship. The 
supreme ethical test of the Church in our time 
is its ability to create within its own household, 
which comprises so large a part of the population, 
a community in which the meaning of democracy 
will be clear and its moral requirements gladly 
recognized. 
F.E.]J. 


A Marine’s Prayer 


Dear God, in a world that’s racked with war, 
Let me think of the coming years 

When the cannon’s core has ceased its roar, 
And the nations dry their tears. 

Keep Thou my heart unblasphemed. Give 
Me strength to wait release; 

And let me live as a man should live 
In a fight for the God of Peace. 


Oh Father, grant that I may last 
To build the world again ; 

To know when pestilence is past 
A fellowship with men. 

Bless Thou the aged with Thy light; 
Protect our troubled youth; 

And let me fight as a man should fight 
In a war for the God of Truth. 


Thy will be done, if Thou decree 
That I shall die afield. 

But let me go face to the foe; 
Sustain me, lest I yield. 

Let no man cry he saw me fly 
The battle’s agony 

And let me die as a man should die 
In a fight for Liberty. 


Private G. E. Lord, U. S. Marine Corps. 





We are publishing in this issue an important article 
by Visser ’tHooft, general secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, surveying the religious and political 
situation in Europe and in particular Axis controlled 
Europe. Dr. ’tHooft is in a particularly strategic posi- 
tion to know what is going on in Europe and his analysis 
seems to us so important that we are enlarging this issue 
of CHRISTIANITY AND CRISsIs in order to bring it to our 
readers. 
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Notes on the European Situation 


VISSER 


The following notes are based on discussions with 
persons from many different European countries. 


Twilight of Totalitarianism 


Bones are few intelligent persons left in 
Europe who are not convinced that the end of 
totalitarianism is only a question of time. This ap- 
plies just as much to Germany as it does to the occu- 
pied and neutral countries. The question: “who will 
win the war ?” has made way for the question: “when 
will the war be won?” National socialism is no 
longer considered as a force which shapes the 
future. It carries the sign of death on its face. Thus 
it has ceased to count as an ideological factor or as 
a spiritual menace. 

3ut it remains a tremendous reality as a purely 
physical menace. The burning questions are: what 
the last stage of the war holds in store in the way of 
destruction and violence, and who and what will sur- 
vive that most critical’ of all periods of the war. 
It seems already quite clear that just because na- 
tional socialism knows that it is condemned, it 
will yet reveal its most demonic aspects. The 
coming months may well become months of even 
greater horrors in all territories controlled by the 
Nazis. 

So it is comprehensible that the general sense of 
relief that the end of tyranny is approaching, is 
tempered by the fear that those men and those 
groups which have shown most courage in resisting 
and who are most needed for future reconstruction, 
will to a large extent be “liquidated” before the day 
of liberation. A poet in an occupied country has 
written a remarkable poem entitled: “On Mount 
Nebo” in which he describes the sentiments of a 
patriot who knows that the great moment of free- 
dom is near but that he himse!f will be shot before 
that hour arrives. This is typical for the mood of 
many in Europe today. There is no uncertainty 
about the outcome, but there is uncertainty as to 
who and what will survive the crucial moment. 


The Legacy of Totalitarianism 


Nothing is more important for the understanding 
of the Europe of today and of tomorrow than the 
right appraisal of the effects of totalitarian rule 
upon the peoples. Now these effects are extremely 
difficult to ascertain, for the very nature of total- 
itarianism implies that the real life of the peoples 
becomes almost wholly invisible. Propaganda and 
terrorism produce a thick layer of official conformity 
which covers up the true currents of conviction 
and opinion. No one, not even the secret police, 
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and perhaps those least of all, can therefore have 
more than a vague and inadequate impression of all 
that lives behind the facade. On the other hand, the 
whole future and particularly the political decisions 
to be taken depend on our conception of these un- 
derlying realities. We are therefore forced to elabo- 
rate at least a working hypothesis on the basis of 
the indications which are available. 

What are these indications? Totalitarianism ap- 
pears first of all as a great destructive force. It 
destroys not only the forces which resist openly 
but also these, which, though not resisting openly, 
continue to lead their own life. Thus it has not 
merely attempted to break the resistance of political 
parties, of intellectual forces, of the confessing 
churches, but it has tried to do away with any 
autonomous life outside its own orbit and fought 
against all groups and institutions, which without 
taking a political attitude sought to remain them- 
selves: i.e. universities, “neutral’’ churches or 
church-groups, professional groups, etc. Its pur- 
pose in doing so is to make any alternative solution 
impossible and thus to make its own system in- 
dispensable and final. 

Now in doing this totalitarianism (which pre- 
tended to fill a political, social, and spiritual 
vacuum,) has in fact created a vacuum such as has 
never been seen before. Individuals cease to think 
and to react in a personal manner; self-governing 
responsible groups cease to function; living tradi- 
tions die; there is no other life except the artificial 
life imposed from above. All the inner conditions 
are fulfilled of mass-iife, that is of irresponsible, 
impersonal, uprooted existence without creativeness 
and responsibility. 

For the time being all this is still covered up by 
the facade of big words and feverish activity, which 
constitutes the totalitarian “faith.” This faith is 
dying out. It kas lost its power of attraction in 
the occupied countries and is even losing it in 
Germany. It is no longer a missionary faith; it 
lives on only among those who dare not face the real 
vacuum in and around them. But through the 
cracks of the facade one can already look into the 
vacuum. Thus a young Italian officer who has 
come home after the capitulation writes: “I had 
faith in something. I had a goal to reach. I had 
an enemy to fight. I have fought without becoming 
tired. But now that I have come back, I feel a 
mortal fatigue and all soldiers around me are also 
mortally tired. No one has any opinions; every- 
one asks his neighbor for his opinion. Our heads 
are empty ; we have talked too much.” 








There is then a vacuum of frightening propor- 
tions. It is in the last resort a religious vacuum. 
The masses despair for lack of a real substantial 
faith which holds on to the invisible realities. Dut 
there is one hopeful thing about a vacuum, namely 
that it demands to be filled. 


The Legacy of Total War 


Now the full effects of totalitarianism have only 
come to make themselves felt, since total warfare 
creates a situation in which the whole process of 
destruction and uprooting is accelerated in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Total war means that the out- 
ward conditions of life become such, that most of 
the last remaining strongholds of free, healthy life, 
which exist in their own right and not merely as a 
product of the will of the state, are also destroyed. 
Totalitarianism had already made an onslaught on 
the family but it is only through the process of 
mass-mobilization for the army and the labor front, 
through evacuation and deportation that the menace 
to family-life becomes truly mortal. Similarly the 
non-mechanized professions and the non-proletarian 
classes had been on the way towards proletariza- 
tion, but it is only through the merciless liquidation 
of all professions in which men retained a certain 
amount of autonomy, that now, for the sake of the 
total war-effort, practically all classes become pro- 
letarian. 


It must be added that the wholesale bombardments 
which do not merely mean the destruction of mili- 
tary targets but the complete blotting out of whole 
cities have the same effect. Men and women who 
had still a home and a job to defend, have sud- 
denly become people who have nothing to lose 
and are thus thrown into the mass of uprooted 
creatures who are merely the passive playthings 
of forces which they do not comprehend. At the 
same time these bombardments create the impres- 
sion that the whole world has gone totalitarian. It 
is believed that no country recognizes any longer 
the limits of consideration for human life and of 
moral standards. It seems that there is nothing left 
except the war of all against all. 


Thus total warfare achieves the work of destruc- 
tion begun by totalitarianism. The result is a general 
deadening of the sense of responsibility and of pur- 
pose. Life becomes just a matter of survival. Every- 
thing else becomes indifferent. Any old system of 
government will do as long as it gives bread and 
security. Moral standards belong to the past world 
of tranquillity and organic relationships. Human life 
is very cheap and if one finds that the disappear- 
ance of this or that person is necessary for one’s 
safety or prosperity, that person will have to dis- 
appear. 





The Remnant 


Is there then nothing left in Europe on which 
we can build? Thank God there is. Totalitarianism 
and total warfare are directly forces of destruction 
but they are indirectly forces of purification. Their 
effect on the many is to mould them into the un- 
differentiated masses; their effect on the few is to 
strengthen them and to bring out their real qualities. 

In thinking of the future of Europe we must 
therefore concentrate our attention on the vital 
minorities, the groups that have shown by their di- 
rect or indirect resistance that they had substantial 
things to fight for. 

In this connection we must distinguish between 
the totalitarian countries and the occupied countries. 
In Germany and Italy there has been little direct 
and open resistance. The process of mass forma- 
tion is therefore far more acute in those countries 
than in all others. There especially the groups to 
count on for the future are minority groups. To 
expect any strong positive and constructive reac- 
tions from the frightened and terrorized masses of 
those countries is an illusion. Not only have they 
lost all political orientation but they have lost all 
sense of direction in general. Nevertheless even in 
these countries there has been resistance, which has 
been mostly secret but nevertheless active. There 
are men and women in Germany who have risked 
their lives in order to fight Nazism and to counter- 
act its plans and there are groups which, while 
not resisting directly, have remained inwardly free. 

On the basis of much evidence collected not 
merely during the last few months but during the 
whole period of the war, it can be said that there 
are especialy three groups on whom one can count 
for the building of a new Europe. First of all 
come the groups of active opposition. These have 
their adherents in different classes of the popula- 
tion: government officials, trade union leaders, 
churchmen, officers. Those who have shown by their 
acts, often at great risk, that they were fundamentally 
opposed to Nazism and have fought it even at the 
time of its greatest successes, have earned the right 
to take part in the reconstruction of their country 
and of Europe. In the second place come the rem- 
nants of the workers’ organizations which stand for 
democracy and which fight therefore both against 
Nazi tyranny and against a revolution for revolu- 
tion’s sake. These constructive groups of workers 
have today a hard stand since the natural tendency 
of the masses is toward a purely destructive type 
of revolution. But they are by no means insignificant 
and may yet play a considerable role, if they get 
their opportunity. 

The third group is the churches. It is not merely 
the opinion of churchmen but of many outside the 
churches that the churches have proved through 
the years of totalitarianism, that they have a great 
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task to fulfill in the national life. It is true that 
the churches in Germany have not spoken as clearly 
and as often as they should have spoken and that 
they have even in certain situations compromised 
with Nazism. But the direct resistance of some and 
the indirect resistance of many churchmen has 
nevertheless been one of the strongest defences 
against totalitarianism. At the same time the 
churches have learned a great deal through these 
years. They have discovered that the Church has 
a mission to fulfill in relation to public life; they 
have recognized that there is no such thing as the 
autonomy of politics or of economics and they have 
worked hard to lay the foundation for a Church of 
the future which will be at once more independent 
from the world and more truly serving the nation 
as a whole. The churches should of course not 
become involved in politics, but should play a con- 
siderable role in the general reconstruction after the 
war. 

These groups realize with increasing clarity that 
they must convince the world by their acts that 
they can really be trusted. And they are aware that 
it is their first task to clean up their country by 
the total elimination of Nazism and the severe pun- 
ishment of all responsible Nazi leaders and their 
accomplices. They consider rightly that only if the 
punishment is carried out by the Germans them- 
selves, will it be possible to create a new basis of 
collaboration and to avoid making martyrs and 
heroes of the Nazi chiefs. 


In the occupied countries the situation is very 
different since the process of destruction has not 
gone as far. The period of totalitarian rule has 
not been so long and the resistance has been far 
more widespread and far more effective. But that 
does not mean that they can simply begin again 
at the point where they were at the moment of 
occupation. Total war has hit them too. Much of 
their national strength has been destroyed. Many 
of their best leaders have been killed or lost their 
health. Life has been disrupted. The disintegration 
of society and of the family has taken alarming 
proportions. Moral disorientation is quite general, 
especially among youth. 

But in their case the “remnant” is a wider group. 
Here again the resisters come first. It ought how- 
ever to be said that not all who have resisted can 
be considered as constructive elements of the future. 
There are those who in resisting have forgotten the 
deeper reasons for their resistance and have simply 
taken over Nazi practices and Nazi methods. The 
true resisters on whom we can count are those who 
have resisted all along the line, who have kept 
the end in view and have subordinated the means 
to that end. Secondly there are the political and 
social groups which have succeeded in maintaining 
some cohesion in spite of Nazi pressure. These 


differ trom country to country but it would seem 
that in all occupied countries there are at least 
some political groups, some organizations of workers 
and some professional bodies which will come out 
of the war even stronger than they were before. 
Thirdly there are the churches. Here again there 
are differences. But the following statement made 
by a leading underground paper in Holland applies 
to some extent in all these countries: “One of the 
many miracles of these years is the discovery made 
by so many that the Church is the conscience of 
the nation.” The churches in these countries will 
therefore have quite an exceptional opportunity and 
signs are not wanting to show that they are aware 
of it and are getting ready to speak their word at 
the time of reconstruction. 


The Uncertainty of the West 


In this situation much depends on the message 
which Continental Europe hears from the West, 
that is from the Anglo-Saxon nations and from 
the exiled governments in London. Never before 
the Continent has been as dependent on that mes- 
sage. Never before so many Europeans, not only 
in the occupied countries, but also in Germany and 
Italy, have been so eagerly listening to every word’ 
of hope that comes from that quarter. 


But do they hear a clear message concerning a 
more just and more peaceful world and a definite 
call to prepare for such a world? Are the Anglo- 
Saxon nations holding out a concrete hope for the 
despairing masses and do they stand ready to fill the 
vacuum left by totalitarianism? 

At times it has seemed that the message was 
coming. The Atlantic Charter, the freedoms of 
Roosevelt, the Beveridge-plan, certain statements 
of Wallace and other allied statesmen, and last 
but not least, the utterances of the British and Amer- 
ican Churches (very particularly those of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) have found a great echo on 
the Continent. But on the whole the message from 
the West has been lacking in concreteness and con- 
sistency. It has not been translated into definite 
proposals which can strike the imagination of the 
masses. And it has been accompanied by phenomena 
which give the impression, that the Western world 
is too divided to be able to present a truly new 
deal and that certain groups in it consider Europe 
mostly as an economic market. In Europe today 
most relevant groups and persons are ready for 
radical solutions both in the political and in the 
social fields. But they feel uncertain whether the 
Anglo-Saxon nations are ready to back up such 
solutions and whether they will not advocate half- 
way solutions and thus throw them back in the 
situation out of which the war has grown. It is 
perhaps the only effective weapon of Nazi propa- 
ganda that it can pretend with some justification 








that the “plutocracies” have no concrete proposals 
concerning a just peace and a new social order. 
And the propaganda which comes through the 
B.B.C. and in other ways is too busy carring 
coal to Newcastle, that is, convincing the oppressed 
people that national socialism is a bad thing which 
is no news for them, and that the United Nations 
are going to win the war, which they do not doubt 
for a minute. 

The inability of the West to find a word which 
can crystallize the positive forces in Europe cre- 
ates a certain amount of disillusionment in the oc- 
cupied countries. In Germany its effects are even 
more dangerous. Since German opposition circles 
hear on the one hand vague generalities and on the 
other purely negative formulas such as “uncondi- 
tional surrender” and “the stamping out of Prus- 
sianism” they wonder increasingly whether there is 
anything to be expected from the West. Thus they 
find it increasingly difficult to counteract the anti- 
Western propaganda which comes not only from 
Nazi quarters but also from groups of the extreme 
left. The Anglo-Saxon nations have still very great 
credit in Europe; many are grateful to them for 
having proved that democracies are not only able 
to talk but also to act and to present an united 
front; and many are stil! expecting to hear a clear 
and definite call from that direction. But precisely 
because of this expectation, the present beginnings 
of a disillusionment are all the more serious. An 
opportunity such as exists at present may not come 
back. It would be a tragedy if Europe would turn its 
back on the Western world. 


The Riddle of the East 


It is not difficult to understand that millions in 
Europe are fascinated by Russia. The astonishing 
vitality of the Russian people, the extraordinary 
sacrifices which they make for the common cause, 
the remarkable unity which they show, the inde- 
pendence and skill of their foreign policy and propa- 
ganda, the impression made by Russian prisoners 
of war and Russian workers, all these things have 
helped to change the mental picture which Continen- 
tal Europeans had of “bolshevism.”” No propaganda 
is powerful enough to succeed against such facts. 
And they speak even to the soldiers who fight against 
the Russians. 

The fascination is perhaps increased by the very 
considerable mystery which surrounds Russia. By 
this I do not only mean that there are many aspects 
of the Russian situation about which no information 
can be obtained but.especially that the dialectical 
tension and the contradictions in the Soviet policy 
are such as to baffle anyone who tries to understand 
it. The simultaneous backing up of communist 
groups in certain countries and of conservative mili- 
tary groups in others; the combination of the old 





slogan of national self-determination with typically 
imperialist policies; the coexistence of the new 
Church policy which gives (at least theoretically) 
the Church a place which it could not obtain for 
itself under the Czarist regime, with protestations 
of Marxist orthodoxy; the contradiction between 
the emphasis on the alliance with the Anglo-Saxon 
nations and the violent attacks on Anglo-Saxon 
policies in Moscow—inspired propaganda (espe- 
cially against the Amgot)—these are all elements in 
the picture and they make it almost impossible to 
arrive at a balanced judgment about the real sig- 
nificance of Russia’s role in the present and future. 

But however complicated the Russian situation 
may be, for the proletarized masses it represents 
something very simple: namely a working alter- 
native to their present slavery and an ideal which 
may fill their vacuum. For them Russia becomes 
increasingly the country which offers what they 
want most: liberty and social justice. 


This is true in the occupied countries where 
communism plays a great role in the resistance 
movement. It is getting increasingly true in Ger- 
many where the process of proletarization is going 
on at a terrifying speed and where the old “Taurog- 
gen-policy” of an understanding with Russia is 
making headway, especially but not exclusively, in 
the army. Russian propaganda is making very 
clever use of this mood. The promises which it 
makes seem far more concrete than anything which 
comes from the West. In the case of Germany 
this propaganda is backed up by the creation of the 
“Free Germany” committee and the “German Off- 
cers Federation” which speaks of a free and inde- 
pendent Germany and suggests by its very exis- 
tence that all classes of the population, including 
the army, will enjoy this freedom, if they will only 
chase away the Nazis. Now the possibility of a land- 
slide in the direction of the East would not be a 
great danger, if it were certain that Russia will 
indeed be a constructive element in the European 
situation and if the attraction exerted by Russia 
were merely a proof that the masses desire social 
justice. But this is by no means certain. On the 
contrary. Precisely because Russia comes into a 
position of extraordinary influence, it is almost 
bound to exploit this situation, unless it is some- 
how restrained. If Russia is left alone in Europe, 
the temptation to dominate and exploit the situation 
will be too strong. A real understanding between 
Russia and the West, which is of course the es- 
sential condition for a durable peace, must be based 
on some equilibrium of political force and political 
influence. For the sake of peace and order, it is 
therefore essential that the Russian way out does 
not become the only way out and that the impression 
is not created that only from that side the vacuum 
can be filled. 
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But there is more. The turning of the proletarian 
masses toward Russia is not merely based on their 
desire for social justice but also on their despair. 
And quite apart from the question whether Russia 
desires to carry full fledged communism to all 
Europe, their interest in Russia is to a large extent 
their interest in the overthrowing of all remnants 
of the traditional social and political order. Now 
it is clear that radical changes must take place in 
that order. But they should take place on the basis 
of the fundamental European tradition which is 
Christian and therefore personalistic and anti-totali- 
tarian. For Europe as a whole to adopt the solu- 
tion, which these masses consider as the Russian 
solution, would be to commit suicide. 

It is clear that Russia must have the place in 
the European situation to which it is entitled by the 
burden which it has carried. But it must not have a 
monopoly. It must neither be eliminated from 
Europe nor be allowed to exercise unrestrained 
power in Europe. 


What Europe Needs 


On the basis of what has been said we can now 
summarize briefly what Europe needs most of all 
today. 

a) Europe needs above all a revival of Christian 
faith. There can be no abiding integration of its 
masses who have been betrayed by false shepherds, 
unless they meet again their real Shepherd. In this 
however, the Continent will have to work out under 
God its own salvation. In this connection others 
can give considerable help but the task of re- 
Christianizing Europe is the task of the European 
churches themselves. After these years of judg- 
ment and purification they are better able to per- 
form it than they have been for a long time. 

b) But Europe needs also a clear lead concern- 
ing the reconstruction of its political and social 
life. In this it will necessarily be far more de- 
pendent on the victorious nations. For the time is 
past when the Continent could build up its own 
order irrespective of the attitude of the Anglo-Saxon 
world and Russia. And in any case the decisions of 
these powers will create the economic and interna- 
tional framework in which the Continent will have 
to live. 

The European countries expect therefore rightly 
that a lead shall be given by the victorious nations. 
In fact they want that lead right now in order to 
know for what world they are to prepare themselves 
and in order to counteract the nihilistic and anar- 
chistic tendencies in their midst. 

c) The lead which they need is a clear alterna- 
tive to the mass-solutions. Even more than bread 
and peace they need hope. Hope can only be given 
to them if it is shown that a serious attempt is being 
made to create a world in which there will be free- 


dom and security, a world in which they will not 
be mere pawns in a struggle for power or mere 
tools of a system of production. But to use these 
words is not enough; they must be filled with the 
concrete content of positive political and social 
proposals. 

d) It will be impossible for some time to come 
to count on the true instinct of the European masses, 
very particularly in the home countries of totali- 
tarianism. After a period of such physical, spiritual 
and moral destruction as we have seen in this war,. 
the people are not sure to be right in their decisions. 
The groups to count on in the first instance have 
been mentioned above: the leaders of the resistance 
movements, the moderate workers, the churches, 
etc. It will be of special importance to take the 
spiritual leaders seriously, for on them rests the 
formidable task to transform the uprooted masses 
in organic communities. 

As to the re-education of the masses in Germany 
and Italy, the only possibility is a slow process of 
education through self-government in small areas. 
Only after this final stage has been successful will 
it become possible to introduce full fledged democ- 
racy on a national scale. Decentralization is there- 
fore indispensable. 





Injustice to Japanese Christianity 


A book entitled The War Against God contains at 
least two artices from Christianity and Crisis and 
several other articles by editors or sponsors of this 
journal. Among the chapters in the volume is one 
by Robert Bellaire on the Japanese with the title 
“Warning to Daydreamers.” This chapter is a one- 
sided attack upon all things Japanese, upon the 
Japanese people as a whole, upon Christian missions 
in Japan, upon the Church in Japan. We know that 
the Japanese nation is guilty of great crimes against 
the people of Asia and against our own country. 
There is a sense in which all Japanese who have not 
openly protested against these crimes share respon- 
sibility for them. But here it is of the utmost 
importance to recognize varying degrees of responsi- 
bility. To say that the Japanese people “are a mani- 
festation of evil,” that no distinctions are to be 
made between the militarists and the rank and file 
of the people, that the Japanese Christians have 
received gifts from the missionaries without accept- 
ing Christianity except in a perverted form, is to 
go against the testimony of all whom we know in 
this country who can claim to speak with inside 
knowledge of the Japanese Church. This unqualified 
indictment of the Japanese people runs counter to 
the verdict of Ambassador Grew whom Mr. Bellaire 
quotes. Mr. Grew in his Report from Tokyo has 
made it plain that he sees hope in the people of 
Japan. 

That there is a deep conflict between Christianity 








and Japanese statism is clear enough. That the 
experience of living behind walls of censorship as 
a minority movement has caused the Church in 
Japan to appear to us to compromise at important 
points may be true. The alternatives that are open to 
such a minority living in ignorance of the facts and 
efficiently repressed by the government are very 
limited and those of us who have the advantages of 
political freedom should give our fellow Christians 
in such situations the benefit of the doubt. 

We have had enough contact with the Japanese 
people to know that they as a race are not basically 


different in most possibilities from ourselves. Mr. 
Bellaire’s statement that even the missionaries gave 
up the task of Christianizing Japan as hopeless and 
for that reason came home before Pearl Harbor is 
nonsense. Many of those who came home did so 
with great regret because their Boards ordered them 
to return as a part of a policy designed to free the 
Japanese Church from the embarrassment of its 
dependence upon foreign aid. Christians in Japan 
will have a hard struggle to maintain their integrity 
as Christians. Those who know them best believe 
that they will not lose. J.C.B. 


Cooperation of the Churches in Wartime 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


RECENT ISSUE of Christianity and Crisis 

sketched, in brief outline, some of the things 
which the churches are doing today for the men in 
the armed forces. The present article aims to give 
a similar summary of other important services, un- 
dertaken cooperatively by the churches in response to 
the war emergency. 


Centers of War Industry 


In addition to the millions of men serving in the 
armed forces, other millions are rendering equally 
necessary service in centers of war industry. In the 
“boom towns,” which sprang up almost over night 
in order to cope with the unprecedented demands 
for war material, there were either no churches at 
all or churches with utterly inadequate resources 
for the immense responsibilities thrust upon them. 
Even in more established industrial areas the sud- 
den doubling or even trebling of the population 
meant a painful intensification of religious and 
social problems. Families uprooted from their old 
homes and transplanted to new communities were 
without Christian fellowship, children of working 
mothers were uncared for, recreational facilities 
were lacking, organized vice quickly took root, 
juvenile delinquency showed a startling increase. To 
meet this emergency the denominational agencies 
have provided industrial or community chaplains 
and parish visitors, erected buildings when neces- 
sary, initiated services in trailer and housing units 
distant from churches, conducted day nurseries and 
after-school activities and other programs of child 
welfare. These diverse services have been fostered 
and coordinated by the Christian Commission for 
Camp and Defense Communities, created jointly 
by the Home Missions Council and the Federal 
Counci! of Churches. 

There are at least 300 communities in which 
churches are conducting activities of this character, 
with financial support from national funds. 

As a single illustration of the results, the service 


of the Los Angeles Church Federation last summer 
may be cited. In that city alone over 400 churches 
opened their doors to activities for children under 
the supervision of nearly 10,000 volunteers, and 
103,000 children were regularly enrolled. About 
one-half of those thus cared for were children of 
mothers employed in defense work. 


Japanese Americans 


Another area in which the churches have filled a 
unique role is the resettlement of Japanese Ameri- 
cans. When almost 100,000 Japanese—citizens and 
aliens alike—were evacuated from the West Coast 
under the plea of military necessity, they were trans- 
ferred to several great camps. When the War Re- 
location Authority of the government began to look 
for new homes for those Japanese who were Ameri- 
can citizens and known to be loyal, the churches 
proved to be the most important voluntary agency 
in furthering the project. A Committee on Re- 
settlement of Japanese Americans was created by 
the Home Missions Council and the Federal Coun- 
cil, with the cooperation of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. 17,000 Americans with Oriental faces 
have already been restored to normal American 
communities in a period of a little more than a 
year. Church committees working at this task have 
been formed in 20 of the larger cities, with respon- 
sibility for providing a friendly atmosphere and for 
helping to secure housing and employment for the 
newcomers. Five hostels for the temporary housing 
of evacuees during their first difficult weeks are 
being operated by these committees—two in Chicago, 
one in Cleveland, one in Cincinnati, one in Des 
Moines. 

As typical of the special efforts to educate the 
community to offer a welcoming hand, Kansas City 
may be cited. Each week the names and addresses 
of the evacuees who have moved into the city are 
sent to the Council of Churches, which, in turn 
forwards them to the ministers of the churches 
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located nearest to the addresses, with a return postal 
card asking for certain information after the minister 
has made the first call. 

Mr. Dillon S. Myer, director of the U. S. War 
Relocation Authority, has expressed special ap- 
preciation for “the excellent and courageous service 
rendered by church groups” and has declared that 
they have been “tremendously helpful” in securing 
acceptance of the evacuees by their neighbors and 
in effecting their social integration in the new com- 
munity, sometimes in the face of great apathy or 
even considerable prejudice at the outset. 

Among the Japanese who are still left in the 
camps, the Federal Council’s Department of Evangel- 
ism is conducting a series of “Christian Missions,” 
each lasting for several days and continuing the 
preaching of the Christian message with an ex- 
pression of Christian friendship. 


Prisoners of War 


By an agreement between War Prisoners’ Aid of 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Provisional Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, the latter assumes 
oversight of the religious ministry to the 6,000,000 
hapless men behind barbed wire. Under the terms 
of the “Geneva Convention” all such arrangements 
are conducted on a reciprocal basis which assures 
representatives of neutral countries free access to 
prison camps on both sides of the battleline. To 
carry out the American end of this responsibility 
the Federal Council of Churches and the Home 
Missions Council have set up a special committee 
on prisoners of war. It has secured the services 
of Rev. Erik Wenngren of the Church of Sweden, 
who has recently arrived in this country to begin 
a systematic visitation of prisoners from the Axis 
nations in the United States and Canada. His pri- 
mary function is to see that regular provision is 
made for the conduct of worship in the camps in 
the native languages and according to the tradi- 
tions of the prisoners. Parallel provision for 
prisoners of war of the United Nations is being 
made by Swiss and Swedish churchmen on the other 
side of the ocean. 

A supplementary service is that of providing re- 
ligious literature in their own tongues for prisoners 
of war. A Christmas booklet is soon to be sent out. 
The American Bible Society has already provided 
about a half-million copies of the Scriptures or 
portions of the Scriptures for prisoners of war. 


Relief and Reconstruction 


In addition to all that is done by the government 
and the Red Cross, the churches have their own 
distinctive service to war victims. The service falls 
under two main heads: (a) relief of present suf- 
fering; (b) planning for post-war reconstruction of 


Christian institutions in the countries that are most 
grievously affected by the war. 

The first type of service covers many different 
areas and is conducted by nine accredited agencies, 
but their appeals and their functions receive neces- 
sary coordination through the Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, created 
jointly by the Foreign Missions Conference and the 
Federal Council of Churches. The programs of war- 
time relief that have been thus brought into a 
working unity have to do with refugees, both in 
this country and abroad; missionaries cut off from 
their pre-war bases of support; prisoners of war; 
Chinese driven from their homes by invading 
armies ; civilian internees in several areas; suffering 
groups of Christians in Europe who can still be 
reached in spite of wartime conditions; congrega- 
tions bombed out of their homes in the British 
Isles. 

Looking forward to the period following the war 
when a vastly increased opportunity will be offered, 
the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and 
Reconstruction is planning for the cooperation of 
American Protestantism in an ecumenical program 
for the reconstruction of Christian institutions— 
in Europe, under the aegis of the World Council of 
Churches; in Asia and in Africa, under plans de- 
veloped by the International Missionary Council. It 
is assumed that the stupendous emergency need for 
food will be met in the main by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. But 
after the needs of the body have been met, there 
will still be equally acute needs of the soul—the 
need for faith that life still has meaning and value, 
the need for spiritual insight, fellowship, and re- 
conciliation. In the total task of post-war recon- 
struction, therefore, the churches must have a great 
place. The distinctive function of the American 
churches in this connection will be to provide the 
assistance to our sister churches abroad which will 
enable them to get on their feet again and to do 
for their own people what they will be eager to do. 


The death of Dr. Theodore C. Hume last month 
is a vivid symbol of the spirit in which the task of 
post-war assistance to European Christianity is being 
faced. He had been appointed by the General Coun- 
cil of Congregational Christian Churches, which had 
put his services at the disposal of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches in 
order that his work might be an integral part of the 
ecumenical program. He was on his way to Sweden 
in order that he might begin at once to enter as 
fully as possible into the life of European Protestant- 
ism and be immediately available after the war 
for service anywhere on the Continent. He lost his 
life when the Swedish plane on which he was travel- 
ling was shot down by an Axis plane, but “his 
soul is marching on.” 








A Just and Durable Peace 

The work of the Commission appointed by the 
Federal Council on “the Basis of a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace” has proceeded throug! several stages. 
The first year, culminating in the National Study 
Conference at Ohio Wesleyan University, was 
chiefly devoted to a formulating of “Guiding Prin- 
ciples” and a general platform setting forth the 
Christian conception of the goal of world order. The 
following year witnessed an effort to implement 
the Guiding Principles by setting forth certain “po- 
litical propositions”—popularly known as “Six Pil- 
lars of Peace’—which governments are urged to 
translate into appropriate international action and 
organization. In the International Round Table of 
Christian Leaders held in July 1943, the Commis- 
sion advanced to a further stage and faced the most 
thorny and perplexing specific problems—like the 
place of Germany in post-war Europe, the place 
of Japan in post-war Asia, and the relation between 
Russia and the Western democracies in the post- 
war world. The most noteworthy aspect of this con- 
ference was that the issues were dealt with not in a 
national but in an ecumenical setting. 

More recently, the “Christian Mission on World 
Order” was launched as an educational effort to get 
the rank and file of American Christians to face 
the kind of issues which the Commission has been 
considering. During the present month such Mis- 
sions are being held in 100 major centers of popu- 
lation across the continent. 


The Question of Race 
The problem of race relations has been thrust 


The World Church 


Bishops Condemn Deportations 


The Catholic magazine La Liberte, Fribourg, writes: 

Catholic and Protestant churches have not failed to 
voice their sentiments in regard to the deportations 
which have taken place not only in France, but in all 
the occupied countries. . . . The condemnation by the 
bishops has expressed itself especially in negative ac- 
tions to escape compulsory labor is not a sin. All the 
same, the meaning is plain. ... Here are a few of the 
items which have appeared since the message in Feb- 
ruary by the Archbishops of the southern zone, which 
states that in this matter “human rights have been 
violated.” Certain texts have not been published, or 
could not be read on account of interference. That was 
the case in Toulouse, where the Archbishop, His Ex- 
cellency Mgr. Saliege, had written a letter on April 18, 
in which he said: 

“Our prisoners are suffering from an exile which 
is being prolonged. Our youth is being deported. 
Mothers and wives are left without support, families 
are scattered; the motherland lies humbled, and labor 
has become degraded. Our beloved young people have 
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into such prominence by the war that the Federal 
Council is now setting up a new Commission on the 
Church and Minority Peoples. It is hoped that it 
may have an influence in strengthening the bases 
of democracy at home comparable to the influence 
of the Commission on the Bases of a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace in the field of foreign policies. The aim 
is first to focus attention on the practices of the 
Church itself with reference to the racial and cul- 
tural minorities in its own membership ; and secondly 
to help the Church to become a greater force for 
justice and brotherhood in society at large. While 
the major interest is in the predominant racial 
minority, the Negro, the problems of other racial 
and cultural groups, such as the Jew, the Mexican, 
the Japanese American and the immigrant will also 
come within the Commission’s concern. More spe- 
cifically, it seeks to assist the churches: 


(a) to appraise themselves in relation to the 
Christian conception of human brotherhood 
in the world situation accentuated by the 
war ; 

(b) to overcome false and unChristian theories 
which would consign some races to a per- 
manently inferior status ; 


(c) to make more widely known concrete experi- 
ments of successful inter-racial and inter- 
cultural adjustments and cooperation. 


Regional conferences have already begun to be 
held and a national study conference, similar to that 
which was held in 1942 on the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, is contemplated as a further step 
in the educational program. 


: News and Notes 


gone to work under compulsion. We pray Thee, O 
Lord, may they remain Frenchmen in foreign lands; 
may they remain Christians, and may their attitude 
compel respect for the name of Frenchman and the 
Christian faith, We ask Thee to guard our young 
girls from temptation, and especially from that ordeal 
which would be a greater outrage to human nature 
and morals.... ” 

Monseigneur Theas, Bishop of Montauban, addressed 
the congregation in the cathedral in similar vein. 


Monseigneur Dubourg, Archbishop of Besancon, has 
written a letter which had been signed by the four 
bishops in his province, in which he has said: “These 
mass departures can be truly compared to deportations.” 
And in protest at the brutal way in which requisitioning 
is being handled, he exclaims: “Those who are leaving 
are not criminals whom the law is entitled to arrest 
roughly and treat harshly, to make them atone for their 
misdeeds. They are entitled to the respect of all, and 
it should be impossible to separate them from their 
wives, their children and their families without even 
allowing them to say goodbye.” 
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Danish Church Front 


Svenska Morgonbladet, Stockholm, writes concern- 
ing the Danish Church front: 


A Danish journalist interviewed about the Danish 
Church front mentions that there have been occasions 
when the Danish Church authorities have prevented 
the Germans from occupying Danish churches and 
have refused to adapt Danish services to suit the Ger- 
mans who wish to use the church. There have also 
been cases where the Danes have made certain reser- 
vations when the Germans used the churches for Wehr- 
macht services, as for instance, when the Wehrmacht 
held a service in the church of a provincial town. The 
local vicar attended to ensure that the Germans ob- 
served his conditions. When, however, a clergyman 
from the German Army began to compare Hitler with 
God and also gave the National-Socialist salute, the 
Danish vicar intervened quietly but firmly, and re- 
quested 1,000 Germans to leave the church. The order 
was obeyed. .. . 


Dutch Underground on the Church in the 
Post-War World 


A special number of Vrij Nederland, one of the most 
influential “underground papers” in Holland, contains 
an article which stresses the value of the work of the 
Church in the post-war world. 


“It is high time that wider circles than hitherto 
should give attention to the question of the task and 
attitude of the Church after the liberation of our, coun- 
try. They should not demand of the churches that they 
modify their message for they have received this from 
God. But the churches will have to show that they 
have learned something from these terrible years and 
will have to show courage, energy and humility to 
translate this insight into action. These years have 
shown the significance of common consultation. 


“What nobody considered possible has happened! 
Roman Catholic and practically all Protestant churches 
have found each other at a decisive moment. Again and 
again they have drawn up their protests together or 
proclaimed their messages to the authorities or people 
after previous consultation with each other. This is 
an important indication for the future. 


“When the occupation is over churches will also 
have to support, to lead, to warn the nation by speaking 
publicly and, as much as possible, by speaking together. 


“A democratic government, which is our own govern- 
ment, can also sin against claims of justice and mercy. 
In that case, also, churches will have to show courage. 


“Tremendous needs will appear when the time of the 
occupation is over—destruction, terror and chaos about 
which the churches may not remain silent. Dechristian- 
ized masses and disintegration of family, uprooting of 
youth and many other temptations and dangers will 
make it necessary for the churches to raise a warning 
voice. 


“Churches will need deep insight into their vocation 
with regard to the whole life of a nation. One of the 
many miracles of these years is the discovery made by 
so many that the Church is the conscience of a nation.” 
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Moscow Declarations Discussed by John Foster 
Dulles 


The Moscow Declarations were characterized by John 
Foster Dulles, chairman of the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of Churches 
as “a notable step toward realizing international order 
as envisaged by our ‘Six Pillars of Peace’” and “a 
great development from the Atlantic Charter.” 


“The Christian forces of this country can be grateful 
that their government has cooperated with the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Russia and China to make a 
sound beginning for world order,” said Mr. Dulles in a 
statement released by the Federal Council of Churches, 
a fellowship embracing most of the Protestant Churches 
in the United States. 


“We can legitimately feel that we have done much 
to create here a public opinion that has made this 
possible. We must not however be complacent or 
relax our efforts. The Moscow Declarations go only 
part of the way. Even then they are still words. To 
move words into functioning institutions infused with 
the spirit of Christian fellowship remains a political 
and spiritual task of immense proportions. 


Mr. Dulles’ analysis of the Moscow Declarations in 
the light of the Six Pillars was approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches. He 
said the Moscow Declarations marked a great develop- 
ment from the Atlantic Charter which proposed no in- 
ternational institutions and made no references to 
religious and intellectual freedom. 


The Moscow statement, he said, omits dealing with 
colonial and economic matters as advocated by the Six 
Pillars and contains some ambiguities but asserted “that 
the positive aspects of the Moscow Declaration are 
sound, rejecting as they do any attempt to base world 
order merely on the military alliance of a few. . . . But, 
as said in our ‘Long-Range Peace Objectives’ (Sept. 18, 
1941) ‘the end of the present war will find an over- 
whelming concentration of power in one or two na- 
tions. That power will be a reality the implications of 
which we cannot avoid. Our task will be to make it 
a beneficent reality. That requires that we use our 
power, not to perpetuate itself, but to create and support 
and eventually give way to international institutions 
drawing their vitality from the whole family of nations.’ 
That appears to be the spirit and objective of the 
Moscow Decisions.” 


The first and basic proposition of the Commission’s 
Six Pillars is that there should be established “the 
political framework for a continuing collaboration of 
the United Nations” and that “such collaboration should 
as quickly as possible be universal.” 


The Moscow Declaration pledges that “united action 

. will be continued for the organization and mainte- 
nance of peace and security” and recognizes “the neces- 
sity of establishing, at the earliest practicable date, a 
general international organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and 
open to membership by all such states.” 


Mr. Dulles, in his analysis, said “the phrase ‘peace 
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loving states’ might, of course, cover an intent to post- 
pone indefinitely membership by states which are now 
our enemies; or it may mean to defer such memberships 
only until their peoples have installed governments 
genuinely disposed to cooperate with others for peace 
with justice. If the latter is intended, then the Moscow 
Declaration conforms in all substantial respects with 
our first and basic Proposition.” 


Soldier's Estimate of the Chaplains’ Work 


The Living Church recently published the following 
letter from the Reverend W. R. Haynesworth: 


“Since I myself have never been a military chaplain, 
I shall not presume to give advice to those men, most 
of whom are no doubt rendering splendid and valiant 
service. But if they are as glad as I am in my parish 
and mission work to get helpful suggestions, I believe 
they will be interested in and find beneficial the follow- 
ing extract from a letter which I received just re- 
cently from a private in the army. The quotation fol- 
lows: ‘I am somewhat disappointed in the work that 
the army chaplains do. Of course they hold plenty of 
services and are always ready to see any soldier, but, if 
they only realized it, they could accomplish much and 
actually insure a better world after the war if they 
would only go to the soldier in his company area and 
hold discussions, etc. I’m afraid very few soldiers 
here really know what they’re going to be fighting for.’ 
And in a later letter the same soldier says: ‘I really 
believe that most of the chaplains fail to realize the 
readiness with which many of the men would receive 
their spiritual guidance if they were only sought out.’ ” 
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Congregationalists Demand More 
Support for Chaplains 


The Executive Committee of the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, meeting on No- 
vember 13th, passed the following resolutions asking for 
increased and unified support of the educational work 
of the chaplains: 


“That we believe there should be one central clear- 
ing house or depot for the distribution of Protestant 
church material for chaplains of the various services; 

“That this literature should be greatly increased in 
quantity and quality; 

“That we instruct our representatives on the Federal 
Council’s Executive Committee to do everything possi- 
ble to impress upon that body the need for united and 
effective action; 

“That we instruct our representatives on other inter- 
denominational bodies to seek the support of those 
agencies for this resolution; 

“That we invite other denominations to associate 
themselves with us in this endeavor. 


“In adopting this resolution, we further express our 
judgment that in planning to unify and to multiply the 
services now inadequately rendered, it would be ad- 
visable to seek financial aid from the USO adminis- 
trative units representing Protestantism, for we believe 
that many people now contributing to the National 
Funds being raised for USO have the understanding 
that the needs mentioned in our resolution are being 
cared for by the funds so contributed.” 


Post-War Parsons Already Training 
In Middle East 


The place of religion in the post-war world is 
already receiving serious consideration from the men 
of Britain’s armed forces. 


In the Middle East, alone, some 300 officers and 
men are planning to enter the priesthood of the Church 
of England after the war. Recently, 50 of them at- 
tended a week’s course at St. George’s Cathedral, 
Jerusalem. 


The course was given by various chaplains of the 
armed services. 


The majority of the 50 were army personnel, but 
there were also 15 students from the Royal Air Force 
and one naval officer. The week’s course was designed 
to give them an idea of what type of work to expect 
when they are accepted as candidates for Holy Or- 
ders. 
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